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Shall Indian Languages Be Preserved? 



By Jacob Piatt Dunn 
secbetaby indiana histokical society 

The practical use of history is to give to mankind the oppor- 
tunity to profit by the experience of past generations. To 
secure this benefit, the historian must keep watch of history 
in the making, and point out evils to be avoided. Just now, 
the American people need to be warned of the folly of their 
neglect of the preservation of Indian languages. We know 
something of the great expenditure of time, effort and money 
in the recovery of the languages of Egypt and Assyria ; but 
if we let the Indian languages die, they can not be resurrected, 
because they are spoken only, and not written. Anyone who 
has tried to ascertain the meanings of our numerous Indian 
names of streams and localities is aware of this neglect; for 
in most cases his research will reveal only a controversy, in 
which the advocates of conflicting meanings cite the testimony 
of pioneers, traders and missionaries, and leave the inquirer 
in doubt as to who really knows. My attention was first forc- 
ibly called to this by an effort to learn the meanings of the 
Indian names of Indiana, when, after a year or two of effort, 
I found that what was in print on the subject was absolutely 
worthless. I then went to the Indians, and found the problem 
comparatively simple. 

It so happens that this local problem is much the same for 
Indiana and Illinois. The Peoria, or Illinois language is not 
now in use, but it was the same as the Miami, with one fixed 
dialect difference. The Peoria had no sound of "1", and sub- 
stituted "r" for it where the Miami had "1". The Miami 
had no sound of "r", and used "1" where the Peorias used 
"r". The cities of Peoria, Illinois, and Paola, Kansas, are 
monuments to this difference, being the same word in the two 
dialect forms. Pa-o-li-a, or Pa-wa-li-a, is the Miami word for 
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a prairie fire, which is the origin of the name. This language 
was spoken by most of the Indians of both states, including 
the Kaskaskias, Cahokias, Tamaroas, Mitchigamias, Pianke- 
shaws, Weas, etc. This language is in emminent danger of 
being lost, though it may be saved if attention is given to it 
promptly. 

Two centuries ago the French missionaries in the Illinois 
country prepared an exhaustive French-Peoria dictionary 
— the most complete dictionary of any North American lan- 
guage in existence. It was probably the work of Father Le 
Boulanger, who was the most expert Indian scholar among 
them, but it evidently includes the work of several others. 
Fortunately this manuscript is preserved in perfect condition, 
and is now in the John Carter Brown Library at Providence, 
E. I. In addition to the dictionary proper, it includes an 
Indian translation of "The Story of Genesis", the complete 
mass, the Catholic catechisms, and some hymns and gram- 
matical notes. For ten years past I have engaged in translat- 
ing this into English-Miami, as far as my time and the appro- 
priations of the Bureau of Ethnology would permit; and 
that was not much. The work required a trip to Oklahoma, 
payment for board and lodging, and hiring interpreters, for 
you cannot expect an Indian to give his time without compen- 
sation. The serious feature of it is that of four Indians I 
have found who were competent to make the translation, three 
have died since I began, and the last is in feeble health. The 
young Indians do not really know their language, and the 
educated ones least of all, for our Indian schools discourage 
the use of Indian languages. Their object is to teach the 
young Indians English. 

This dictionary, like most Indian manuscripts, is of little 
practical value without translation; because, while it is re- 
markably accurate as to ordinary things, it is very misleading 
as to abstractions, with which the Indian mind did not deal. 
This may be illustrated by the first word in the dictionary, 
which is abbaiser. John Gilmary Shea undertook to print 
this dictionary, without translation, and issued the first signa- 
ture of twenty-four pages, but discontinued it on account of 
lack of support. His reproduction, so far as it goes, is accu- 
rate, and this is what he has under abbaiser; 
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"ABBAISER; nipatakinan, j'abbaisse qq.; nimattapia- 
cara, j'abb.; ninpataca8a, je le baisse; nimpatacata8a, je lui 
abaisse; 8erepiMtta8i, faisons le plus bos." 

What LeBoulanger actually has in this is as follows : 

ABBAISER (to lower). 

I hold it down (with a stick, etc.), pa-ta-ki-na-ma'-ni (short 
form nim-bat-ki ' -na ) . 

I throw him down, ni-ma-ta-pi-a-ka'-la. 

He holds it down, pat-kin '-am-wa. 

I hold him down, pa-ta-ka-wa'-ka (short form, nim-ba-ta- 
ka'-wa). 

Let us braid, wi-lap'ki-ta'-wi. 

It will be noted that the verb "to lower" does not appear 
at all. The reason is that there is no Miami verb "to lower," 
because it is an indefinite abstraction. If I lower a window, 
I pull it down with my hand. If I lower an embankment, I 
dig it down. If I lower the temperature, I make it colder. If 
I lower a record, I go faster than others have gone. The 
Indian expressed all these thoughts, but he expressed them 
definitely, usually by means of the adverb mi-ta-ki-ci (down, 
downwards (with an appropriate verb. Thus, m'ta-ki'-ci ka 
nim-bo'-na ki-kwi, I will let down by hand the bucket; mi- 
ta-ki'-ci f-a'-wi si-pi'-wi, the river is going down; or si-pi'-wi 
downwards) with an appropriate verb. Thus, m'ta-ki'-ci ka 
ko'-sa-ka'-ni, I set, or put, the stove lower. The interpreter 
of LeBoulanger apparently mistook faisons le plus bos for 
"let us make more stockings", instead of "put it at the bot- 
tom", and as braiding was as near as the Indians came to 
knitting, he gave the word for "let us braid". Such errors 
as this in this manuscript are very rare ; and they are of value 
historically as showing the difficulty of translating in those 
early times, when there was no one who fully knew both lan- 
guages. To interpret accurately, the interpreter must be able 
to think in both languages. 

There is a somewhat similar difficulty in the use of frag- 
ments of the Peoria language preserved by old chroniclers, as 
they seldom gave exact translations. For example, the mis- 
sionary, Sebastian Rasles gives a verse of a hymn "en la 
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langue Illinoise", which he says means: "0 saving victim, 
who are continually sacrificed and who givest life, thou by 
whom we enter into heaven, we are all tempted, do thou 
strengthen us." I give this verse in triplicate, the first line 
as Easles recorded it, the second the proper Miami words, 
and the third the literal meaning : 

Pekiziane manet 8e 

Pa-ki'-ci-a'-ni ma-net 'wi 

Thou art beautiful, spirit, 

Piaro nile hi Nanghi 

Pi-a-lo' na-li-lan'gi, 

Come thou ! we come to seek thee. 

Keninama 8i 8 kangha 

Ki-ta ' -la-wi ' -na-ma ' -wi ka-a ' kwi-an ' -gi 

Will you forgive us? We have done wrong, 

Mero 8inang8sianghi 

Malauq' wai-nan-go'-si-an'-gi 

Evil, we are about to separate. 

This hymn will be found in Thwaite's Jesuit Eelations, Vol. 
67, p. 148, except that he has interpreted the "8", which 
represents the Greek omicron-upsilon, or "u" set on "o", 
representing the diphthong "on" or the letter "w", which is 
wanting in the French language. Easles had been only two 
years with the Illinois, and evidently made some errors in 
transcribing the record of some other missionary. 

But, with the necessity of modern translation made appar- 
ent, of what historical value would be this language? This: 
that it is impossible to understand the history of these Indians 
without a knowledge of their language. Let me illustrate. 
Considerable attention has been given by Illinois writers to 
the Indian pictograph sometimes known as "Marquette's 
monster", but now commonly called "the Piasa Bird". No 
Indian ever heard of any such thing as a Piasa Bird, and 
there is no such word as "piasa" in the Illinois language. 
The rock bluff on which the pictograph was made was called 
Pa-i'sa Eock by the Illinois Indians, and a pa-i'-sa (pro- 
nounced pah-e-sah) was one of "the little people", corre- 
sponding to our elves, gnomes, sprites and kobolds. The 
monster is a representation of the manito of the waters, 
which the Miamis call Len'-ni-pm'-ja, or the Man-Cat. The 
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northern tribes called it Mi-ci-bi-si (the Big Cat, or Panther), 
and the old French chroniclers sometimes speak of it as Le 
Homme Tygre. This was the monster which the Peorias told 
Marquette inhabited the Mississippi, when they advised him 
not to attempt to descend it. It was the manito most feared 
by the canoe people, and as they all believed in " safety first", 
they took great pains both to propitiate it by offerings of 
tobacco, and to frighten it away by firing guns and making 
other noises. I shall give an account of this manito in a cen- 
tennial history of Indiana, which I am now writing for the 
Lewis Publishing Co. of Chicago. 

Another Illinois puzzle has been the Indian town of Mara- 
mech. Mr. Stewart, in his interesting volume, "Lost Mar- 
amech", says this word is the name of "the spiny sturgeon". 
In reality maramak is the Peoria word for catfish. In the 
early French writings we find maramak, malamak and man- 
amak. These are dialect forms of the same word, the first 
being Peoria, the second Miami and the third Chippewa. 
It was a common Algonquian name for streams, from the 
Merrimac of New England to the Maramec of Missouri. At 
a very early time there was a band of Miamis living on a 
stream of this name in Wisconsin or northern Illinois, and 
who became known as the Miamis of Maramech. When they 
moved later to LaSaJle's colony, and still later to the Kala- 
mazoo River in Michigan, their town was known as Mara- 
mech. They probably consolidated with others still later to 
form what were known as the Eel Eiver Miamis of Indiana. 
Another interesting Illinois word is the name of the cele- 
brated chief, which the French made Chachagouache. So 
good a French scholar as the late E. G. Mason thought this 
might be the source of the word Chicago. In reality, it is 
pronounced Shah'shah-gwash', or in the alphabet of the Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, Ca'-ca-gwac', which is an abbreviation of 
Ca'-ca-gwa'-ca, which is the name of the garter snake — liter- 
ally "the striped one". 

But are not these languages being preserved? No. The 
ground is scarcely scratched, and what is being done is largely 
made unintelligible by the blighting influence of German phil- 
ology. German philology, like German metaphysics and other 
German philosophical sciences, is a science of terms, whose 
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chief purpose is to make its professors seem learned by being 
incapable of comprehension. If you doubt this, take Vol. 1 
of the Handbook of American Indian Languages, issued by 
the Bureau of Ethnology in 1911, and edited by Dr. Franz 
Boas, who has been for some years the dictator of the lan- 
guage work of the Bureau. Turn to p. 429, and read this: 
' * The phonetic system of the Kwakiutl is very rich. It abounds 
in sounds of the k series and of the 1 series. The system of 
consonants includes velars, palatals, anterior palatals, alveo- 
lar s and labials. The palatal series (English k) seems to 
occur only in combination with u articulations, or as labio- 
palatals. The anterior palatals may, however, also be ex- 
plained as a k series with i position of the mouth; so that 
the two classes of palatals and anterior palatals may be con- 
sidered as modifications of the same series. The anterior 
palatals have a markedly affricative character. In most of 
these groups we find a sonant, surd, fortis and spirant". Now, 
if you feel strong enough, turn to p. 431, and read this: 
" There are a considerable number of rules of euphony which 
govern the sequence of sounds. These become active when 
two phonetic elements come into contact by composition or 
by syntactic coordination. They are partly ante-active (i. e., 
working forward) or progressive, partly retroactive or re- 
gressive, partly reciprocal. The ante-active processes include 
laws of assimilation and of consonantic elision; the retro- 
active processes consist in the hardening and softening of 
consonants; the reciprocal influence manifests itself in con- 
traction and consonantic assimilation.' ' 

When the average tax-payer, for whose benefit this rot is 
supposed to be printed, runs into a wire entanglement like 
that, the only possible benefit he can get is a patriotic impulse 
to shoot the Kaiser. And all it means is that this product of 
kultur, instead of indicating pronunciation by the simple and 
easy process of reference to common words, as is done in our 
dictionaries, is trying to do it by the absurd German method of 
telling you how to place your tongue and control your breath 
in order to produce various sounds — a system, by the way, 
which one would have expected to have been laughed out of 
existence by Moliere's presentation of it in Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomrne, three centuries ago. Phonetics have their place 
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in American or other languages in tracing the divergence of 
languages from a common stock, as illustrated by the word 
maramech, above. This is what makes phonetics prominent 
in German philology, which is based on the study of the Aryan 
and Semitic languages. As Mr. Whitney pertinently says: 
"But while Germany is the home of comparative philology, 
the scholars of that country have distinguished themselves 
much less in that which we have called the science of language. 
There is among them (not less than elsewhere) such discord- 
ance on points of fundamental importance, such uncertainty 
of view, such carelessness of consistency, that a German sci- 
ence of language cannot be said yet to have an existence". 
(The Life and Growth of Language, p. 318.) But with char- 
acteristic disregard of everything not "made in Germany/ ' 
the adherents of this school have blindly followed phonetics 
until they have entirely lost sight of the distinguishing 
features of Indian languages, and have thereby set back Amer- 
ican ethnology half a century. 

If you will turn to p. 76 of this same Handbook, you will find 
that Dr. Boas, after speaking of "the tendency to objective 
incorporation and to polysynthesis", and "a strong tendency 
to draw the dividing line between denominating terms and 
predicative terms", makes the astounding statement: "Be- 
yond these extremely vague points, there are hardly any char- 
acteristics that are common to many American languages". 
As a matter of fact, the distinguishing features of Indian 
languages may be illustrated by two brief Miami-Peoria sen- 
tences : 

Na-wa'-ka (or ni-na'-wa) wa-pi-si-ta nik'-wa, I see a white 
squirrel. 

Na-ma'-ni (or ni-na'-ma) wa-pi'-ki sa'-ni, I see a white 
stone. 

It will be noted that each of these words ends with a vowel, 
and so does every word in the language, when fully pro- 
nounced. These are of grammatical significance. The controll- 
ing words of the two sentences are nik'-wa (a squirrel), and 
sa'ni (a stone). The final "a" of nik'wa indicates that it is 
"animate", or, as the old Spanish and French grammarians 
called it, "noble". The final "i" of sa'ni indicates that it is 
"inanimate" or "ignoble". Na-wa'ka, of itself, means "I 
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see him, or her — something animate". Na-ma'-ni, of itself, 
means "I see it — something inanimate". The words in paren- 
thesis are the short forms of these verbs, i. e., the subject pro- 
noun with the stem of the verb. They are commonly called 
"transitions", or "combinations of subject and object pro- 
nouns with the verb". In fact there is no more "transition" 
in the short form than in the full form. Their meanings are 
identical. In the familiar Latin amo, amas, amat, you have the 
full form of a verb without a subject pronoun. These verbal 
forms, of themselves, mean I love, you love, he loves. The 
Romans might have expressed the thoughts just as well by 
dropping the verbal endings, and using subject pronouns ; as, 
ego am, tuus am, ille am, and the expressions would have been 
just as intelligible. The Romans did not do this, but we have 
done it in English, and our "simplified" form of expression is 
to use the subject pronoun with the stem of the Anglo-Saxon 
verb. In the Miami-Peoria, this change is in process, and the 
speaker may use either form at will. But in this language 
no verb is transitive in form unless the action actually passes 
to some other person or thing, and when transitive, the verbal 
ending shows whether the object is animate or inanimate, and 
usually the person and number of the object. 

Wa-pi'-si-ta, of itself, means he or she — something animate 
— is white. Wa-pi'ki, of itself, means it — something inanimate 
— is white. These are regular verbal forms, and in the Miami- 
Peoria the adjective is a verb, conjugated as other intransi- 
tive verbs. If I wish to say "I am white", I cannot use either 
of these forms, but must say wa-pi'-si-a'-ni. It is obvious 
from these examples that the distinction between the animate 
and the inanimate is the basic grammatical distinction of the 
language, controlling the forms of nouns, verbs and adjectives, 
and also pronouns. And this is the distinguishing character- 
istic of most of the languages of North and South America. 
It does not exist in any known language of the old world. 
The basic distinction there is of sex. Anyone is familiar with 
the hie, haec, hoc, and mens, mea, meum of the Latin. The 
Miami-Peoria makes distinctions of sex, but not by endings. 
And this difference is characteristic of the thought of the 
two continents. Whether inspired or not, the Bible is a very 
ancient record, and from "male and female created he them" 
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throughout, it shows that Hebrew thought was saturated 
with the sex idea. The command to " increase and multiply", 
the preservation of the sexes in the ark, the reproach of child- 
lessness, testify to it. One of the historical facts that can not 
be accounted for on any natural basis is, that, from this peo- 
ple, there suddenly came the absolutely novel and unprece- 
dented concepts of a sexless Trinity, a sexless heaven, and 
a virgin birth. Furthermore, it is an ethnological impossi- 
bility that the descendants of any people who had this basic 
distinction of sex in their language should change it to a basic 
distinction between the animate and the inanimate. The log- 
ical deduction which confronts you is that of an independent 
origin of language, and presumptively an independent origin 
of man, on this continent. There is one notable exception to 
the occurrence of this distinction between the animate and 
the inanimate, and that is in the Muscogean languages. The 
Choctaw, for example, is practically destitute of inflection of 
any kind. It is at least suggestive that the Muscogeans are 
the only Indians who are historically known to have erected 
mounds at all similar to those of the mound-builders, and 
that some ethnologists regard them as the descendants of the 
mound-builders. At any rate, there are tremendous possibili- 
ties in the critical study of Indian languages. James Ham- 
mond Trumbull, who was perhaps the most profound and 
logical of American ethnologists, said: "I do not hesitate to 
express my belief that through the study of the American 
languages scholars may as nearly arrive at a solution of the 
great problem of the genesis of speech, in determining the 
character and office of its germs, as by any other means of 
approach". (On the Method of Studying the American Lan- 
guages, p. 12.) What a misfortune that the material for con- 
venient study is not within reach in every university in the 
country. 

Here is an opportunity for any man who wishes to leave 
a monument more enduring than marble. It would cost per- 
haps $10,000 to complete and print the translation of the 
French-Peoria dictionary above mentioned. An endowment 
of $50,000 would put a Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Languages on a self-supporting basis. There is ample mate- 
rial for a series of publications that would be wanted by all 
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the colleges and larger libraries of the country. It would be a. 
most magnificent centennial celebration if some son of Illinois 
could take the lead in this work. The Illinois language is 
worthy of preservation, not only for its local associations,, 
but also for its intrinsic worth. John Gilmary Shea says: 
"The Illinois have now disappeared, but for purpose of re- 
search and study their language is one of the most interesting 
of the various dialects of the wide-spread Algonquin". His, 
estimate is none too high. 



